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The Use of a Portable Laboratory in 


Field Biology Courses 


J. EUGENE MIELCAREK 


Gannon College, Erie, Pennsylvania 


In conducting courses in Field Biology 
at Gannon College, we have encountered 
three major problems. 


1. Although field study gives the stu- 
dent opportunity to study living or- 
ganisms, the student too often is 

impressed with the impor- 

Many times 


overly 
tance of the killing Jar. 
the only life aetivity observed is a 
futile attempt of the specimen to 
escape the collector. We find that 
one of the reasons for this is that 
students associate collecting and kill- 
ing with the field trip and think of 
the laboratory as the logical place to 
study and classify dead specimens. 
In addition to the loss of opportunity 
for studying living specimens, there 
is too great a time interval between 
collection and concentrated study of 
the specimen. This results in a loss 
of interest on the part of the student. 
There is loss of time and consider- 
able confusion in the process of label- 
ling collected specimens and record- 
ing collection data. 


We find that a portable field labora- 
tory can solve all of these problems to 


a great extent. Our equipment includes 


the following: 


An old station wagon 

An Army surplus foot locker 

A folding table 

A Celotex board measuring 3 x6 feet 

Several small laboratory stools, adjustable 
for height 

Two miniature cameras, one for black and 
white film, the other for color film 

Microscopes 

Laboratory type magnifiers 

Large paper for mapping 

Drawing equipment 

Reference books 

The usual collecting equipment. 

If the area to be studied is easily 
reached by automobile, all of this equip- 
ment is transported there in the station 
wagon. If foot travel is necessary from 
the road to the area, the equipment is 
‘arried in the foot locker by two stu- 
folding table and 
Upon en- 


dents. The light 
Celotex board are also taken. 
tering the area, a central station is set 


é. 
3. 


up immediately. If the station wagon 
is taken the tail gate serves this pur- 
pose. If the car cannot be taken, the 
folding table is used and the Celotex 
board is placed on top of the table to 
provide more working area. This light 
Celotex board is extremely useful in that 
specimens (especially botanical), draw- 
ing paper, and the like, can be easily 
pinned to it. The foot locker is opened, 
exposing a number of partitions, each 
with equipment. The inner surface of 
the top serves as a rack for instruments. 
It is usually possible to find the proper 
combination of sticks to raise and sup- 
port the foot locker to a more comforta- 
ble working height. 

The students are assigned areas radi- 
Their 
positions, of course, depend upon the 


ating from the central station. 


ecological problem involved. It is the 
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proper use of this portable laboratory 
which makes it valuable. The instruc- 
tor must place stress not on the number 
of specimens to be observed or collected 
but on the quality and completeness of 
these and study. The 
equipment at the central station simply 


observations 


provides the student with adequate lab- 
oratory and library facilities at the time 
when his specimens are of the greatest 
A blank report sheet, 
with headings concerning collection data 


interest to him. 


and most important observations on the 
life activities of the specimens, is filled 
out by the student. Again, the quality 
rather than the quantity of these reports 
must be stressed by the instructor. The 
student should be encouraged to know 
thoroughly the habitat of the specimen. 
Fortunately, the habitat is nearby so 
that if his detailed study at the central 
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station stimulates questions concerning, 
social communities to which the speci- 
the student can return to 
that area for more information. 

If the student wishes to preserve or- 
ganisms which he has already studied, 
he will find facilities for this in the foot 
locker. blocks of wood with 
cavities holding shell vials and jars of 


mens belong, 


Several 


various sizes are assigned to each stu- 
dent. He needs simply to put a number 
corresponding to the number of the re- 
This 
eliminates the possibility of specimens 


port on the jar for preservation. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE TEACHING OF 
ScIENCE is the title of Circular No. 308-11, 
prepared by Philip G. Johnson, Specialist for 
Science, W. Edgar Martin, Assistant Special- 
ist for Sciences, and Willis C. 


Specialist for 


Biological 
Assistant 
vearl 100ks, and 


Brown, Aviation. 
Books, magazines on the 
teaching of science are sources of help to 
teachers and curriculum leaders who wish to 
The list of such books 
is limited to those published in the period 
1930-1949. The 


is one of ten professional magazines included 


improve instruction. 
American Biology Teacher 


in the circular, which may be obtained from 


Portable Laboratory 


being misplaced and makes it unneces- 
sary to fill out small specimen labels in 
the field. 
veniently and neatly at a later date. 


This can be done more con- 


In conclusion, the portable laboratory 
used properly aids in persuading the stu- 
dent to study life, in maintaining the 
student’s interest in his specimens and 
in satisfying the student that he has 
done a more complete piece of work. It 
saves time, confusion and makes the 
field trip more thoroughly enjoyable to 
the students and the instructor. 


~ 


the Division of Secondary Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


NURSING EDUCATION: On September 12, the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee started public hearings on the 
Bolton Bill (HR 910) which proposes federal 
aid for nursing education. It is aimed at 
alleviating the shortage of nurses essential 
for the Nation’s health. While essentially a 
long-range program, its sponsors point to its 
value in helping to meet the present emer- 


House 


gency need for nurses. 
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Providing and Adapting Apparatus and 
Equipment for Teaching Biology * 


HARRY E. DUKE 
High School, Dearborn, Michigan 


Since I have been connected with the 
teaching of biology at Dearborn High 
School since 1928 my contribution will 
be based upon my experiences there. We 
have tried out all sorts of laboratory 
apparatus and procedures; kept some 
and discarded others. As there can be 
no real science without experimentation 
we must teach the experimental way. 
This then calls for a certain amount and 
kind of equipment. 

The first attraction for beginning 
biology students seems to be the com- 
pound microscope. In fact, many stu- 
dents tell us they elected this course 
because they wanted to learn how to use 
this instrument. At least one compound 
microscope for every two students in 
the class, and one low-power dissecting 
scope for each individual student seems 
to be an inescapable necessity for satis- 
fying the natural curiosity of these new 
biology students. We found it neces- 
sary, however, to number all micro- 
scopes rather conspicuously and ask 
each student to use only the numbered 
one assigned to him throughout the 
semester. This we think acts as a de- 
terrent to stealing the removable parts. 
Some biology teachers claim they have 
had trouble because students sometimes 
took mirrors from the microscopes. It 
is a good policy to keep an eye on the 
microscopes lest they get beyond the re- 
pair stage. In the past we sometimes 
permitted the “traveling repairman” to 
go over the microscopes but we always 
regretted it afterwards. It is much bet- 


* An address delivered at the Annual Con- 
ference of Teachers of Science in the Larger 
High Schools, at the University of Michigan, 
May 12, 1951. 


ter to return them to the company of 
purchase for repair and readjustment 
where replacement parts are more read- 
ily available. Then, too, there is the 
company’s prestige and guarantee back 
of it. Trading in old models doesn’t pay 
as there is only a slight allowance given. 
Better donate them to elementary gen- 
eral science classes as the lower power 
can usually be made to function. It’s 
the high power fine adjustment mechan- 
ism that seems to break down. 

Now something about microscopic 
slides. Two small metal cabinets for 
storing prepared slides are very desira- 
ble—one for storing permanent. slides 
and one to be used by the students as a 
temporary storage for the slides they 
make but for which they lack sufficient 
time to study during the period. Many 
of their slides are easily kept over in the 
slide cabinet until the next day or so. 
For example: a blood slide which re- 
quires staining and drying might take 
up too much time for the student to ex- 
amine it thoroughly during that labora- 
tory period. Before purchasing a set of 
permanent slides ask the prospective 
company to submit samples on approval! 
or if you do purchase them from catalog 
descriptions alone have an understand- 
ing that they may be returned immedi- 
ately should you see they would be en- 
tirely unsuited for the purpose you 
intended. Otherwise you may find 
yourself stocked with sets of unusable 
slides—probably slides meant for col- 
lege botany or zoology. 

So often one sees a much puzzled and 
perplexed student trying to make out 
certain specified areas on a prepared 
slide. Perhaps his laboratory manual 
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tells him to locate the vascular bundles 
in a stained cross section of some typical 
dicot stem and he is attempting to dis- 
phloém, cambium, and 
xylem areas. If necessary to give him 
an assist remove the ocular, place a 
small ink dot with your pen on the lower 
lens of this ocular, return it to the mi- 
croscope barrel, then adjust the slide so 
the dot appears on or near the area in 
question. The ink spot will be out of 
focus of course but nevertheless easy 
enough to see. This entire procedure 
need not take over 30 seconds. (The 
dot is very easily removed afterwards.) 

Another way to help is to have a 
photograph of the prepared slide made 
up previously and use that to point out 
to the student the required structures he 
There are always 
some students with the “camera bug” 
who would welcome the chance to make 
up a set of photos of your slides for you, 


tinguish the 


is attempting to find. 


if you will give them some instructions. 
I have made several photos myself from 
the microscope with an old model 35 
mm. Argus camera. Get a simple adap- 
ter ring to hold the camera onto the 
microscope, go into the physics dark 
room and use an artificial substage light 
which is not too bright. Set the camera 
distance at infinity and make a time 
exposure. Be sure to keep some record 
of your exposure time as you will have 
to make several exposures at different 
timings. You'll get some bad pictures 
but you will also find it isn’t as hard as 
you might anticipate. Students catch 
on easily and often get several good pic- 
tures their first attempt. 

Coming now to dissection and dissect- 
ing sets, we think it pays to assemble 
our own instruments by specifying just 
what quality we want for each set. 
Cheap instruments are of poor quality 
and give out quickly without ever hav- 
ing done a good job in the first place. 
Good scalpels and scissors can always 
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be resharpened and their usefulness pro- 
longed. Each student should be as- 
signed the same numbered set which he 
is to use throughout the semester. Even 
the individual instruments of the set 
may be numbered by using an electric 
vibro tool. It is inexpensive and may 
be used to mark metal or even glass- 
ware. 

As to procuring equipment most large 
city school boards send out bids to dif- 
ferent companies. However, we more or 
less recently have gained the privilege 
of specifically designating from what 
company we want certain purchases 
made. I think we should never requisi- 
tion small items like sandpaper, cheese 
cloth, ete., from scientific companies 
when they can be purchased so much 
cheaper from local stores. We have a 
small fund called “petty cash” which 
takes care of such small items as they 
arise. 

Going back to scientific supply houses, 
we have found some of them strong on 
apparatus but very weak as far as pre- 
served biological materials are con- 
cerned. If an unusually poor shipment 
does arrive it is best to make a request 
for replacement or at least get credit for 
it. All companies we deal with have 
made adjustments without hesitation. I 
remember one shipment of preserved 
crayfish we received—in fact I can smell 
them yet. They were no doubt partially 
decayed before they ever hit the pre- 
servative. Of course they were replaced 
so it is pretty much our own fault if we 
fail to take the trouble to complain 
about bad material. 

One should always give complete 
specifications—for example if you order 
preserved frogs from the catalog specify 
the species, size, and that you want the 
sexes divided at least equally. Other- 
wise you will get too many female frogs 
full of eggs, with greatly swollen ovi- 
ducts making a very messy dissection. 
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In this shape the ovaries are not dis- 
tinguishable and other organs are 
pushed too far out of their normal posi- 
tion. Preserved erayfish with curled 
under abdomens are not good either— 
specify in your order that abdomens are 
to be straightened out otherwise the ab- 
domen will break during a dissection to 
find the ventral nerve cord. 

One thing in particular I can hardly 
stress too much; biology teachers must 
make a special effort to get the best 
available in quality when ordering pre- 
served materials. A number of students 
suffer some shock when they get their 
first dead laboratory animal for dissec- 
tion. Poor laboratory materials have a 
bad psychological effect on students. 
Cheap and poorly prepared frogs giving 
the appearance of having died in great 
agony because their legs are cramped up 
and their tongue sticks out should be 
avoided by all means. This can be pre- 
vented by specifying that legs are to be 
extended and bodies internally preserved 
as well as externally. This does not 
mean we need to get expensive injected 
frogs either. 

Preserved specimens being worked 
upon by students may be stored in quart 
size Mason jars furnished by the stu- 
dents themselves. Two students can use 
the same jar and that conserves labora- 
tory space of which most of us have too 
little. Have students put stickers with 
their name and class hour on the jars to 
make them readily identified. 

Large 7-inch diameter finger bowls 
have many uses and they stack up very 
readily when not in use. We use them 
in which to culture protozoa or as con- 
tainers for hatching frog eggs as their 
large surface area promotes easier oxy- 
gen absorption from the air. 

A number of interesting projects can 
be done with very simple equipment. 
Take for example the study of some in- 
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sect like a grasshopper. All one needs 
is his dissecting kit, a piece of 5x7” 
cardboard with some scotch tape. The 
wings may be mounted as in flight posi- 
tion, legs and mouth parts may be taped 
onto the card and perhaps one drawing 
—such as the cornea as it appears under 
the microscope—all on the same card. 
This helps to overcome the distaste some 
students have for too many drawings. 
Other projects adapting themselves to 
taping on cardboard are; crayfish mouth 
parts—labeled of course, and also the 
skeleton of one hind leg of a frog to 
show the ball joint, hinge joint, and the 
different bones composing the leg. 

Next I should like to mention some 
miscellaneous small equipment of con- 
siderable usefulness. First; safety razor 
blades for making many fresh material 
slides. They will cut much thinner sec- 
tions than a knife or a scalpel. Second; 
an old bit used in wood boring can be 
used to remove the center of a carrot for 
use In an Osmosis demonstration where 
the hollow thus made is filled with 
colored liquid and then a glass tube with 
a cork attached placed in the opening at 
the top of the carrot. In drilling out 
this center it is best to hold the bit flat 
on the edge of the table and then force 
the carrot into the bit—turning the car- 
rot but not the bit.. Third; a blood lance 
for a human blood slide. Students take 
a great interest in preparing a slide of 
their own blood. Let them use Wright’s 
stain to see how well it shows up the 
white corpuscles. Fourth; deep-well 
slides are very useful with which to ex- 
amine pond water for aquatic larvae, 
volvox, hydras, ete. 

Lastly I should like to mention some 
desirable accessories that may be within 
range of your budget. 

(1) An aerating pump for the heavily 

populated aquarium — especially 
during the darker winter days. 
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(2) A small electric, thermostatically 
controlled oven may be adapted 
to the hatching of chicken eggs. 
You may use it to teach a little 
embryology by opening the eggs 
after 48 to 72 hours incubation to 
show heart beat. Let some of the 
eggs hatch and you will be sur- 
prised at the interest shown by 
the students. 

A disarticulated human skeleton 
one that the student can handle 
is much more of a challenge to 
them to learn the bone identifica- 
tions than a skeleton carefully 
articulated and huny up in a glass 
Case. 
A plaster of Paris or papier- 
maché dissectable torso of the 
human being always stimulates a 
lot of interest. It gives so much 
better notion of organ location 
because of its third dimension. 
A blood pressure apparatus—a 
second-hand one as they are ex- 
pensive or possibly one loaned by 
a local physician to demonstrate 
the principle of its use. 

I think we as science teachers should 
plan to build up our laboratories by 
adding at least one important piece of 
each year. 
Let’s not be satisfied with only replac- 
Can't our 
laboratories take on something of a new 
look each year so that our alumni re- 
turning for a visit some few years hence 


apparatus or equipment 


ing last year’s casualties. 


can never say, “This place looks just 
like it did when I took biology”? 

Warer POLLUTION IN THE UNITED STATEs, 
a report on the polluted condition of our 
waters and what is needed to restore their 
quality, will be of interest to biology teachers 
everywhere. It may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 


for 35 cents. 


Kodachrome Viewer 


KODACHROME VIEWER 


In our Biology Department we have 
than 500 thirty-five millimeter 
colored slides that illustrate 
phases of our work. Many of the good 
slides were not being seen by all pupils. 


more 
certain 


To make it possible for everyone to see 
more of them we built a viewer box. 
Now it is used often and those pupils 
who wish to can benefit from it. 

Our viewer, which is shown in the pic- 
ture, was made in the school shop. The 
outside dimensions are 8 x 8 x 22 inches. 
It has a hinged top, a fifteen-watt fluo- 
rescent lamp in the white enameled inte- 
rior and an electric switch on the outside. 

Some of the scenes are too small to be 
seen very well so we keep a magnifying 
glass on the top of the cabinet to pro- 
vide some magnification. 

The viewer is bother as well as benefit. 
Labels to explain the slides must be 
made and the slides must be removed 


and replaced in the storage cabinet. 
Very often the teacher is the only one 


who can do this well. But in spite of 
these added duties it does supply variety 
in our work. 
ROBERTA POPINGER, 
Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Nore: Miss Popinger is a pupil of S. M. 
Pattee, biology instructor in Roosevelt High 
School. 
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Message From the President 


We are rapidly realizing the results of 
the increased interest and activity on 
the part of our officers and committee- 
men. 

The receipt of the ten-thousand dollar 
grant from the American Nature Asso- 
ciation will make it possible for our 
Conservation and Outdoor Education 
Committee under the leadership of 
Lydia Elzey of State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, to perform a very important serv- 
ice to education and for NABT. The 
Liaison Committee has been helpful in 
the promotion of this and other financial 
assistance under the leadership of Edgar 
Martin of Washington, D. C. 

Prevo Whitaker of Bloomington, In- 
diana, chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, has reported on the activities of 
the AAAS: Cooperative Committee and 
has developed a plan of action. 

The Health Committee has been un- 
usually active under the chairmanship 
of Clifford Knapp and a valuable report 
will soon be forthcoming. 

The Membership Committee is still in 
the process of getting organized and 
equipped for action. Various delays 
will make it necessary for the main 
membership drive to be launched early 
this fall after school opens. Robert Mc- 
Cafferty has been very helpful in getting 
the stationery and folders printed at 
cost at his high school. Frances Gour- 
ley, membership chairman, has secured 
acceptance of nine regional chairmen 


and of over half the state chairmen. 
She will welcome any help on this im- 
portant work from any other members. 

Dr. D. F. Miller has been ‘active in 
getting suggestions for a revision of the 
Constitution, particularly on the matter 
of setting up a board of Directors with 
overlapping terms to help give more con- 
tinuity to our work. 

The Nominating Committee under the 
leadership of Lydia Elzey of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, has already com- 
pleted its job for our next election. 

Dr. Betty Lockwood has done a mag- 
nificent job in getting the business af- 
fairs of ABT organized and to get us 
back in the black again. She finds it 
necessary to turn over this phase of the 
work to someone else now so we have 
again been fortunate in having Mrs. 
Muriel Beuschlein of Chicago accept the 
Managing Editorship. 

Our Editor too has been carrying most 
of the burden of the editorial work. We 
are pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of an assistant editor. Dr. B. Ber- 
narr Vance of Dayton, Ohio, has agreed 
to help with this important job. 

We look forward to a new format for 
our magazine with the fall issues, a lot 
of new members as a result of our mem- 
bership drive, a great deal more interest 
in health and conservation education, 
and a much stronger NABT program 


generally. 


Conservation Project Gets Underway 


The three-year conservation project 
of THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOL- 
ocy TEACHERS which was made possible 
by a $10,000 grant-in-aid by the Ameri- 
can Nature Association has been organ- 
ized by the seven-member Executive 


Committee for the project. They are 
Dr. E. L. Palmer of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Miss Lydia Elzey of 
Penn. State College, State College, 
Penn.; Dr. George Jeffers, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Va.; John Harrold, 
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Secretary, NABT, Midland, 


Michigan ; 


Dr. Howard Michaud of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana; Dr. Leo Had- 
sall, Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 


fornia; and Dr. Richard L. W 


eaver, N. 


C. Department of Public Instruction, 
serving as President of the National As- 
sociation of Biology Teachers and Pro}- 


ect Coordinator. 


Nine Regional Chairmen of 


National 


Association of Biology Teachers will 
guide the conservation project in their 


areas. 
sachusetts, Joseph Horvath of 


They are Mabel Potter of Mas- 


Pennsyl- 


vania, Robert McCafferty of Ohio, Rex 


Conyers of Missouri, Charles 
ard of Virginia, Aldina S8. 

Louisiana, Clifford Knapp of 
and Leo Hadsall of California. 


E. Pack- 
Gates of 
Montana 


State Chairmen for the project are 


being selected now to organize 


the work 


at the state level and to serve on the 


National Committee. An 


Advisory 


Committee composed of representatives 
of various conservation and professional 
educational groups is being organized to 
advise and assist the Project Committee. 
Some of these organizations will possibly 


be engaged in similar studies 
levels of instruction and the st 
supplement each other. 


for other 
udies can 


The project will include regional and 
state work conferences of biology teach- 
ers to review programs in conservation 
education, exchange experiences on the 
relative values of various teaching tech- 
niques and to prepare some unit teach- 


ing materials. 


As state committees are organized a 


consultant will be requested 


to work 


with them from each State Department 
of Education, State Department of Con- 


servation and State Teachers 
tion. 
size of his committee. The dut 
state chairmen and committee 
sist in part of the following: 


Associa- 


Each chairman will determine the 


ies of the 
will con- 


1. 
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Work with regional Chairmen and 
Project Coordinator in setting up a 
regional work conference during 
the next two years. 

Work with the three state advisers 
to decide how best to do some of 
the following things: 


A. 


D. 


E. 


Locate outstanding biology 
teachers who are emphasizing 
conservation in their teaching. 


. Collect descriptions of special 


teaching techniques employed 
by these teachers. (Which 
would illustrate parts of C.) 


. Help develop and perfect a set 


of “criteria of good teaching 
practices adapted to conserva- 
tion education in high school 
biology.” 

Organize sub-committees or 
encourage individuals to write 
up special units on conserva- 
tion adapted to the biology 
program for that section of the 
country. 

Assist in preparing, collecting, 
and editing some of these ma- 
terials for publication, in the 
“American Biology Teacher” 
and “Nature Magazine” and 
other publications and also 
some as special individual leaf- 
lets or teaching units for other 
teachers. 

Be responsible for a report on 
the status of conservation edu- 
‘ation in his state as demon- 
strated by High School biology 
Teachers. This would form 
part of the final report on the 
three-year project to be pub- 
lished by the National Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers 
and the American Nature Asso- 
ciation. 


. Keep the Regional Chairman 


and the Project Coordinator in- 
formed as to progress, and need 
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for materials and help by the 
Executive Committee. 

Work conferences are being held in 
several states this fall as a part of the 
meetings of state teacher’s associations, 
particularly in North Carolina and In- 
diana. As rapidly as state chairmen can 
be selected and plans completed other 
states will organize work conferences. 

The first of four regional conferences 
is scheduled for Philadelphia as a part 
of the annual meeting of National Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers on Decem- 
ber 28 at Hotel Adelphia. Representa- 
tives from the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Eastern coastal states as 
far south as North Carolina will be par- 
ticularly invited to this work conference, 
which will be held under the leadership 
of Dr. Richard L. Weaver and the 
regional chairmen for regions I, II, V. 
The experience of this work conference 
will help determine the plans for the 
others scheduled for the deep south, the 
far west and the central states. 

The Conservation Project Committee 
is particularly anxious to enlist the help 
of all our members interested in con- 
servation and any others, whether mem- 
bers or not, who can help do any of the 
following. 


1. Compile as accurate an account as 
possible of the extent of conserva- 
tion education in High School 
Biology programs in each state. 

descriptions of special 

techniques used and of units of 
study for publication. 

Develop the best set of criteria 


Prepare 


possible on good teaching practices 
in conservation education adapted 
to the various regions of the 
United States. 

Submitted by 

RicHarpD L. WEAVER, 

President, NABT 


| Oct. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY TEACHERS will be 
held December 27-30 at Hotel Adelphia in 
Philadelphia as a part of the aaas Con- 
National Association of 


vention. Biology 


Teachers is couperating with National Asso- 
ciation of Scicnce Teachers and the Ameri- 
can Nature Study Society in sponsoring three 
joint sessions in the morning of December 27, 
28 and 29. 

Your President, Dick Weaver, is responsi- 
ble for the planning of the first of these joint 
sessions which will be devoted to “Adapting 
Science Instruction to the Developmental 
Needs of Children.” Dr. Rose Lammel of 
New York University will give a talk on this 
topic and then there will be discussion groups 
of 20-25 people led by various members of 
the three cooperating organizations. 

Dick Westwood, Past President of Ameri- 
ean Nature Study Society is responsible for 
the second joint session on “Adapting Science 
Instruction to Community Needs.” Teachers 
will describe how they have organized their 
work to do this. 

Art Baker, President of National Science 
Teachers Association is arranging the third 
of the joint sessions on “Adapting Science to 
Meet National and International Needs.” 

Dr. Harvey Stork, President-Elect of Na- 
tional Association of Biology Teachers 1s 
arranging for two of the afternoon NaBT pro- 
grams on December 27 and 29. On Decem- 
ber 28 there will be a workshop on conser- 
vation education directed by Dick Weaver 
and Dr. E. L. 


programs of conservation education and to 


Palmer, to evaluate present 


make plans for the preparation of some cur- 
riculum materials and in-service education 
programs. This will be the first of four 
regional conferences sponsored by NABT as a 
part of the new conservation project made 
possible by the grant of $10,000 by the 
American Nature Association. 

The Board of Directors will hold meetings’ 
December 27-28 and 29 from 8-10 A.M. to 
develop plans for 1952. The Membership 
Committee will meet December 28, 8-10 
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A.M. The Conservation Committee will 
meet December 29, 8-10 A.M. 

The National Association of Biology 
Teachers will co-sponsor an all-day field trip 
with American Nature Study Society on 
Sunday, which is being arranged by James 
Fowler of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science. 

A joint dinner will be held by all three 
societies with square dancing as one of the 
features. 

Dr. Lily A. Weirbach is serving as general 
chairman of the local committee as an NABT 
representative and Charles Knopf is serving 
as chairman of NABT luncheon arrangements. 
Dr. Weirbach has organized a strong local 
committee to help with the registration, pro- 
motion, physical arrangements, entertain- 
ment, dinners, field trips and exhibits. 

Send in your reservations for rooms on the 
application blanks printed elsewhere in the 
magazine. Our headquarters will be Hotel 
Adelphia. 

Plan now to attend and to bring some of 
vour friends. It will be one of our best 
conventions. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 
Dear Dr. Breukelman: 


I should like to commend you for publish- 
ing the very excellent letter of Dr. Arthur 
W. Jones in the January issue of The Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher. 

... The perversion of Darwin’s pioneer 
ideas has too long provided a convenient 
basic principle for shameful and disastrous 
vehavior on the part of man towards man; 
currently it offers a ready-made philosophy 
for the perpetuation of such behavior on a 
grander scale. Dr. Jones has made a timely 
plea for ccusideration of evidence which con- 
tradicts this philosophy and has assembled 
facts to support his views. 

Dr. Ashley Montagu, whom Dr. Jones 
mentions, has written a little book, On Being 
Human (Schuman, N. Y., 1980) .... The 
evidence he presents is worthy of attention. 
In contrast to the fatalistie consequences of 
adherence to Social Darwinism—the struggle 
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that can result only in extinction—he offers 
the refreshing hope that man may yet build 
a better society on the basic principle of 
cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. Tayor, 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Dear Editor Breukelman: 


A few minutes “breather” permits me to 
write concerning the letter of V. T. Dimitroff, 
Paul Smith’s College, Paul Smiths, New 
York, printed in the January 1951 issue. 

Mr. Dimitroff’s forthright criticism is be- 
lied by the fact that he has supplied an 
important and interesting report of the Na- 
tional Conference on Premedical Education 
of October, 1950. This should be of value 
not only to those of college level but also to 
the secondary school biologists who are 
shaping vocational trends in formative years. 

I must differ with Mr. Dimitroff. The 
journal and the organization are, for me, 
very excellent, fulfilling a need that should 
be met. The biologists of all levels must be 
made to see that there is mutual interest and 
interdependence. We are breaking down bar- 
riers, not erecting them in this day and age 
of community of purposes and aims. 

Mr. Dimitroff works in marvelously beauti- 
ful country. Let him supply the rest of us 
with some of the biology inspired by living 
in the Adirondack environment. We could 
all benefit from it, high-schooler or college 
professor alike. Let’s have some contribu- 
tions from the rich resources of Paul Smith’s. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Cares E. Packarp, 


Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Virginia 


NEW ASSISTANT EDITOR 


It is with pleasure that The American 
Biology Teacher announces the appoint- 
ment of B. Bernarr Vance as assistant 
editor. He is well known to all mem- 
bers of NABT and readers of ABT, both for 
his many services to the association and 
its journal and for his excellent work as 
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a teacher, author and missionary for the 
scientific attitude. 

Among his other duties, the handling 
of the full-length manuscript will be Mr. 
Vance’s special job. All such manu- 
scripts may be sent, as was true in the 
past, to any member of the editorial 
staff. They will however be referred in 
the future to Mr. Vance, who will proc- 
ess them and pass them on to the editor- 
in-chief. All short items, letters, re- 
views, news notes and the like should be 
sent directly to the editor-in-chief, as 
in the past. 

It is hoped that this division of duties 
will lead to better and more careful con- 
sideration of all types of material sub- 
mitted for publication in The American 
Biology Teacher. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
PLANT SiipE ExcCHANGES 


For many years there has existed an acute 
need for some method whereby microscope 
slides of plants from all over the world could 
be made available to those needing them for 
any purpose. In the newly published “Anat- 
omy of Dicotyledons” Metcalfe stresses the 
importance of building up reference collec- 
tions of slides, particularly at every institu- 
tion where taxonomic investigations are car- 
ried on. Many, if not most, such institutions 
lack the personnel and facilities for the 
preparation of slides, and there are also diffi- 
culties in the way of securing the necessary 
material from other regions. 

The most practical method of obviating all 
the difficulties mentioned above appeared to 
be the establishment of an INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR PLANT SLIDE EXCHANGES, to 
which materials might be sent for processing 
and from which participants could receive in 
exchange any available slides that they might 
desire. This Commission has now been 
established under the auspices of the Botani- 
cal Section of the International Union of 
Biological Sciences in cooperation with the 
California Botanical Materials Company, in 
the laboratories of which the materials will 


be processed. 
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The aim of the Commission is to enable 
cooperating institutions and individuals to 
build up reference slide collections by ex- 
changing plant materials sent in by them for 
slides processed from either these materials 
or from those forwarded by others. 

Any individual botanist, department of 
botany or botanical institution may become 
a member of the Commission upon payment 
in advance of an annual fee of ten dollars 
($10.00, U.S. Currency). Fees will be used 
solely for overhead expenses such as the 
preparation of lists of slides, slide boxes, 
postage, clerical assistance, etc. 

Members are expected to collect and fix 
properly for slide-making purposes plant ma- 
terials indigenous to their respective regions 
or collected elsewhere by themselves. All 
plants from the algae on are to be included, 
as are all plant structures. The two stand- 
ard microtechnique manuals should be used 
for guidance in collecting: Johansen, Plant 
Microtechnique, or Sass, Elements of Bo- 
tanical Microtechnique. If desired, detailed 
instructions concerning specific plants may 
be obtained from the Chairman. Each col- 
lection should be sufficient for a minimum of 
2,000 slides. A series of developmental stages 
is far more preferable than material all of 
one stage. Materials are to be shipped in 
fluid to the Commission, carriage charges to 
be borne by the shipper. Each collection 
must be accurately identified as to genus, 
species and structure, and each species should 
be accompanied by a herbarium voucher giv- 
ing all requisite data. These specimens will 
be deposited by the Commission in the Her- 
barium of Pomona College, and will be avail- 
able on loan. 

Each collection, upon receipt and accept- 
ance by the Commission, will be given an 
exchange value of 10 slides. Materials which 
duplicate those previously sent by others 
may be given a lesser exchange value, de- 
pending upon their usefulness. 

Members are entitled to receive in ex- 
change any slides that they desire, up to the 
total of their allowances, whether these are 
prepared from materials sent by themselves 
or by others. An indication of what is de- 
sired should accompany the material and 
lists of available slides will be returned for 
selection. 
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The extensive slide collections of the Cali- 
fornia Botanical Materials Company, num- 
bering in excess of 6,000 individual items, 
will be used as a nucleus for exchange 
purposes. 

Slides will not be received for exchange. 
The Commission does not duplicate the aims 
or purposes of the International Depository 
of Cytological Slides, another member of the 
Union. However, one example of all cyto- 
logical slides processed by the Commission 
will be sent to the Depository. 

In return for its services and for providing 
the necessary supplies, the California Botani- 
cal Materials Company has been authorized 
by the Council of the Botanical Section of 
the International Union of Biological Sci- 
ences to sell, at its established prices, surplus 
slides of any materials forwarded to the 
Commission, to any who may desire them 
without becoming members of the Com- 
mission. 

Address all communications and shipments 
to: 

Dr. D. A. JoHANSEN, Chairman, 

International Commission for 
Plant Slide Exchanges, 

861 East Columbia Avenue, 

Pomona, California, U.S.A. 


NEW MANAGING 
EDITOR 


With this issue the duties of the man- 
aging editor are assumed by Muriel 
Beuschlein of Chicago. She is a teacher 
in Parker Elementary School, where she 
shares a room full of animals and a room 
in the college greenhouse with some 270 
children in grades 5A to 8A. Mrs. 
Beuschlein has three children; her hus- 
band and children share her interest in 
living things. Her outstanding contribu- 
tion to education is probably her list of 
teaching aids. 

The new managing editor graduated 
from Chicago Teachers College and 
holds the degree Master of Science from 
Northwestern. She is a member of 
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numerous professional organizations, in 
many of which she has held or is holding 
important offices. She is the secretary of 
Sigma Delta Epsilon, Lambda Chapter; 
this is an honorary science fraternity for 
women. She has published many arti- 
cles in educational and scientific jour- 
nals, including two in The American 
Biology Teacher. She has been an 
active member of THE NATIONAL Associ- 
ATION OF BioLocy TEACHERS for many 
years and has made many contributions 
to its activities. 

The entire staff of The American Biol- 
ogy Teacher takes this opportunity of 
welcoming Mrs. Beuschlein to the man- 
aging editorship and also of thanking 
Betty Lockwood, retiring managing edi- 
tor, for the excellent job she did last 
year. 


EDUCATION CON- 
FERENCE 

The Twenty-ninth Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers in Science is to be held on 
the Ball State Teachers College campus in 
Muncie, Indiana, on November 8, 9, and 10, 
1951. 

This program will have such speakers as 
S. R. Powers, Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Columbia University; Glenn Blough and 
Paul Blackwood, Science Specialists of the 
United States Office of Education; Mr. Joe 
Craw, Superintendent of New Castle, Indi- 
ana, Schools; W. P. Allyn, Professor of 
Zoolcgy, Indiana State Teachers College; 
E. Laurence Palmer, Professor of Nature and 
Science Education, Cornell University; and 
others of wide science experience. Robert H. 
Cooper, Head of the Science Department, 
Ball State Teachers Coliege, is president at 
this time. Rose Lammel of New York Uni- 
versity is first vice-president. 

If any further information is needed, it 
may be obtained from R. H. Cooper, Head 
of the Science Department, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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The annual meeting of THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BioLoGy TEACHERS will be 
held in Philadelphia, December 27-30, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the Aaas. 
Headquarters for NaBT will be the Adelphia, 
located at Chestnut and 13th Streets. 


Meeting 


The following hotel information has been 
received. The housing bureau for the meet- 


ing wishes us to point out “the advantages 


of colleagues sharing the same room (econ- 


omy, etc.). 


Hotel 


Name and Location 


Bellevue-Stratford 
Broad and Walnut Sts. 
PE 5-0700 

Benjamin Franklin 
Chestnut and 9th Sts. 
WA 2-8600 

Adelphia 

Chestnut and 13th Sts. 
RI 6-3000 

John Bartram 

Broad and Lecust Sts. 
KI 6-1100 

Sylvania 

Locust St., near Broad 
PE 5-7200 

Drake 

1512 Spruce St. 

KI 5-0100 
Ritz-Carlton 

Broad and Walnut Sts. 
PE 5-7800 

Warwick 

Locust and 17th Sts. 
PE 5-3800 


Single Double T win-Bedded Suites 


$5.00-$5.50 $8.00-$ 9.50 $ 9.00-$12.00 $20.00-$30.00 


$5.00-$6.50 $7.50-$ 9.00 $10.00-$11.50 $15.00-$20.00 


$5.00-—$6.00 $8.00-—$10.00 $ 8.00-$12.00 $20.00—-$35.00 


$4.50-$5.50 $7.00-$ 8.00 $ 8.00-$10.00 $16.00-$18.50 


$4.50-$6.50 $8.00-$10.00 9.00-$11.00 $17.00 


$5.00—37 .00 $15.00 


$6.50 $10.00 $16.00 


$5.00-$8.00 $7.00-$ 9.00 $ 8.00-$11.00 $18.00-$22.00 


Prices are subject to change, but are not likely to do so. 


school, 8 years of teaching in college, author 
of a textbook in high school biology, a work- 
book for high school biology and a handbook 
for biology teachers, founder 
Catholic Science Teachers Association, mem- 
and scientific 
NABT; 


ELECTION NOTICE 


(The Nominating Committee appointed 
by the Executive Board has submitted 
the following list of for 
officers of The National Association of 
Biology Teachers for the ensuing year. 
The Secretary-Treasurer is sending bal- 


of Chicago 


nominees 
educational 


ber of numerous 


societies; charter member of author 
lots to all members.) of numerous articles in The American Biol- 
ogy Teacher and other journals; associate 


For President-elect: 


BrotHer H. CuHarwes, F.S.C. (Charles F. 
Severin )—Professor of Biology, Saint Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota; BS., MS., 
Ph.D., Chicago; 16 years of teaching in high 


editor of ABT since 1940. 


ALDINA Scare Gates—Biology instructor, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Senior High School; 
BS., MS., Louisiana State University, ad- 


vanced study at George Washington Univer- 
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sity; 15 years teaching experience, three 
years with Louisiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station working with animal nutrition; 
author of several articles; member of AAAs, 
Louisiana Academy of Science, American 
Camellia Society, Baton Rouge Camellia 
Club, Baton Rouge Garden Club; active in 
many committees of NABT and at present 
Regional Membership Chairman; Sponsor of 
Baton Rouge Biology Club; chairman of 
High School Section of Louisiana Academy 
of Science. 

Leo F. Hapsatt—A.B., M.A., Bucknell Uni- 
versity; Ph.D., Cornell University. Charles 
Lathrop Pack Fellow Nature and Forestry 
Education; Sigma Xi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Cornell University. Taught in elementary 
and secondary schools of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; Professor of Biology, Fresno 
State College since 1932; Summer Session 
Instructor, Sierra Summer School, St. Cloud 
State Teachers College, University of Cal- 
Author professional articles in Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
California Journal of Elementary Education, 
School Science and Mathematies, Science 
Education, Science Guide for Elementary 
Schools, Cornell Rural School Leaflet, and 
The American Biology Teacher. Research 
on Ecology of Araucaria Bidwilli, Life His- 
tory of Bassariscus astutus, Reproduction of 
Gopherus Agassizi, and Impaling Habits of 
California Shrike. Membership in many sci- 
ence and professional organizations including 


fornia. 


NABT. 
For First Vice-President: 


G. of Biology De- 
partment, Shaker Heights High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; B.A., Oberlin, M.S., West- 
ern Reserve, advanced work at Western Re- 
serve; 28 years of teaching and supervisory 
experience; member of National Education 
Association, Ohio Education Association, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, AAAS and 
NABT, sergeant in Medical Department of 
United States Army during World War I. 


Rosert C. McCarrerty—Biology instructor, 
Wadsworth High School, Akron, Ohio; BS., 
MS., and one additional year, The Ohio 
State University. Taught 15 years in Ohio 
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high schools, also extension instructor, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. For one year an 
employment manager in Columbus. Was sec- 
retary and later vice-chairman, Biology Sec- 
tion, Central Ohio Teachers Assn.; first vice- 
president, The Wadsworth City Teachers’ 
Assn.; and associate editor, The American 
Biology Teacher for 4 years, to which he has 
contributed briefs, reviews, and 5 articles. 
Membership in 10 professional organizations, 
including the ones with which NaBT is associ- 
ated, especially in connection with the annual 
meetings. 


For Second Vice-President: 


ArTHUR J. BAKER—Biology instructor, Crys- 
tal Lake Community High School, Crystal 
Lake, Illinois; graduate, Whitewater State 
Teachers College; M.S., Marquette Univer- 
sity; advanced study at University of Illi- 
nois. Charter member of NaBT and regular 
contributor to The American Biology Teacher, 
Health Committee of NaBr and membership 
chairman for Illinois; sponsor of a_ high 
school Health Project which has won national 
recognition; pioneer in education for family 
living and member of a statewide committee 
working on a course of study for this field of 
education. 


Sister Easter, O.P—Biology in- 
structor, Trenton High School, River Forest, 
Illinois; A.B., Rosary College; M.A., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Twenty-six years of teach- 
ing experience in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota; member of 
numerous educational and scientific organi- 
zations including AAAS and NABT; chairman 
of the membership committee of the Illinois 
Academy of Science; author of numerous 
scientific and educational articles. 


Cuirrorp D. Knapp—Biology instructor, 
Gallatin County High School, Bozeman, 
Montana; BS., MS., University of North 
Dakota, advanced study at University of 
Montana Biological Station. Twenty-eight 
years of teaching and supervisory experience 
in Montana and North Dakota; author of 
numerous articles in biology and health edu- 
cation, member of Montana State Health 
Planning Committee, chairman of Health 
Committee of Nasr, member of Gallatin 
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County Health Council; president Gallatin 
County teachers association; regional chair- 
man of NaBT for Region VIII; member of 
numerous scientific and educational societies. 


For Secretary-Treasurer: 


JoHN P. Harrotp—Biology instructor, Senior 
High School, Midland, Michigan; B.S., West- 
ern Michigan College of Education; MS., 
University of Michigan; advanced study at 
Michigan State College. Member of numer- 
ous educational and scientific organizations, 
Michigan membership chairman for NABT in 
1947, Secretary-Treasurer since 1948; spe- 
cially interested in conservation and in sci- 
ence curriculum coordination between ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. 

Nominating Committee, 

Lyp1a Euzey, Chairman, 

PrEevo WHITAKER, 

Berry LocKkwoop. 


Biological Briefs 
Carson, RacHet L. The Shape of Ancient 
Seas. Nature Magazine, Vol. 44, No. 5, 

p. 233, May, 1951. 

Since 1930 a steady but slow rise of the sea 
level in the Atlantic and Gulf coasts has been 
measured by the tide gauges. It is interest- 
ing for man to observe the rising sea since 
he seldom has the opportunity to observe one 
of the earth’s great rhythms. This recent 
advance in sea level may have begun at the 
close of the Iee Age and is just now being 
detected. It is not known that similar rises 
in sea level are occurring elsewhere. 

If the Atlantic sea level rose 100 feet it 
would invade great areas of eastern United 
States, but such an invasion would not com- 
pare to the Cretaceous sea formed by invad- 
ing seas that covered half of North America. 
Such invasions have occurred over and over 
again. Nearly all parts of the earth have 
been covered by a sea at one time or an- 
other. These inland seas have produced such 
natural wonders as the Chalk Cliffs of Eng- 
land, Chalk deposits of Kansas, Niagara 
Falls of New York, and the caves of Ken- 


tucky. 
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The causes of sea invasions are volcanoes 
on the ocean floor, glaciers, and the mobility 
of the earth’s crust. The four advances and 
retreats of glaciers during the Pleistocene, a 
period well within the time of man on earth, 
have led to much speculation as to the gla- 
ciers’ effects upon the sea. Most guesses are 
that as the ice piled up the ocean level de- 
creased as much as 400 feet. Glaciers have 
been and are now disappearing: the sea is 


rising. 


GUSTAFSSON, AKE. Marxist Genetics at the 
Stockholm Botanical Congress. The Jour- 
nal of Heredity, Vol. 42, No. 2, pp. 55-59, 
March-April, 1951. 

In the Soviet Union, Michurin is recog- 
nized as the founder of modern biology and 
Lysenko is his prophet. There was a good 
opportunity to compare western genetics 
with Lysenkoism at the 1950 Botanical Con- 
gress of Stockholm. Russian delegates were: 
Soukatchev, Henkel, Gludtschenko, Baranov, 
Suchov, Turbin, and Stoletov. V.N. Souka- 
tchev of the Forest Research Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences is recognized as a high 
ranking botanist. Professor Henkel is a plant 
physiologist who is reasonably well versed in 
genetics. Professor Gludtschenko is pri- 
marily a defender of Lysenkoism. The rest 
of the representatives were less known and 
less vociferous. 

The Russian delegates severely attacked 
western genetics and branches of biology that 
consider genes and chromosomes in_ their 
studies. The theme around which the Rus- 
sian delegates build their theses is Lysenko’s 
statements that heredity can be changed by 
means of grafting, that hexaploid wheat can 
easily arise from tetraploid wheat or that 
winter wheat will arise from the spring vari- 
ety depending when it is planted, and that 
Mendelism has failed to improve the status 
of a people. The Russian delegates declared 
that Darwin’s theses have been forgotten 
outside the Soviet Union, where Lysenko 
keeps them alive. Lysenko does not however 
consider Darwin’s selection theory or the 
struggle for existence. He adheres to Dar- 
win’s view on gradual changes of heredity by 
environmental conditions—this thesis inci- 
dentally was not presented in the first edi- 
tion of “Origin of Species.” 
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Professor Gustafsson concluded his article, 
“The Soviet Russian visit to the Stockholm 
Congress, so auspicious from a general point 
of view, unfortunately confirmed the fact 
that Russian biology of today is not what it 
once was. It proved that the fame of 
Trofim Lysenko rests on chimaera, if this 
expression be pardoned me. As an agrono- 
mist he possibly promoted the increased 
mechanization of agriculture. As a scientist 
he is uncritical and biased. Finaliy, as a 
biologist, he has destroyed what was so suc- 
cessfully built up by Soviet scientists who 
now exist no more. Ultimately if not swept 
away, his ideas will ruin Soviet agriculture. 


Tep F. ANDREWs, 
State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


FILMS 


GOOD EATING HABITS (1 reel, sound, color or 
B & W; Educational Collaborator: Clifford 
J. Barborka, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Medicine, Northwestern University Medical 
School). When youngsters see how Bill, a 
boy just like them, becomes ill because of his 
improper eating habits, they’re sure to take 
a new interest in the proper way to eat. 
They'll see how important it is to eat slowly, 
chew foods thoroughly, avoid excessive sweet 
foods—especially between meals—and why 
they should eat what is served to them at 
mealtimes. High School, College. 


FIELD TRIP TO A FISH HATCHERY (1 reel, 
sound, color or B & W; Educational Col- 
laborator: N. E. Bingham, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, University of Florida). A 
class takes a film field trip to a fish hatchery. 
They discover the answers to the following 
questions: Why do we have fish hatcheries? 
What do they look like? What happens 
there? How do fish live? In this interest- 
ing film you will see fish eggs taken from the 
female, fertilized, hatched and developed 
from fry into fingerlings. Important details 
about the structure of fish and how fish are 
planted in the streams and lakes are also 
included. An excellent study in field trip 
techniques, conservation, biological science 
and reading background. Junior and Senior 
High School. 
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Another filmstrip for Upper Elementary 
and Junior High School Grades, How THE 
HEART WORKS, has just been released for 
general sale by the Audio-Visual Division of 
Popular Science Publishing Company, pro- 
ducers of the filmstrip for the Popular Sei- 
ence Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club. 

Consisting of 51 frames, HOW THE HEART 
works is a color filmstrip that employs a 
variety of visual media such as photographs, 
cutaways, drawings, charts, diagrams, text 
frames, ete. It will be helpful to Junior and 
Senior High School teachers of General Sci- 
ence and Biology as well as to Upper Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School teachers of 
General or Introductory Science. A Teach- 
ing Guide illustrated with reproductions of 
all the frames and containing specific ques- 
tions and suggestions for each frame comes 
with the filmstrip. 


For fur:aer information consult Popular 
Science Publishing Company, Audio-Visual 
Division, 353 4th Avenue, New York 10, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JaHN, T. L. and Frances JAHN. How to 
Know the Protozoa. Wm. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 227 pp. 394 figures. 
Spiral bound. 1949. 


The purpose of this book is to present 
information about the Protozoa in an infor- 
mal manner, primarily for the less advanced 
students. The information is, however, accu- 
rate enough to be useful to the specialist. 


The first 40 pages of the book are devoted 
to general information about Protozoa. This 
information falls under 16 headings, although 
the table of contents only lists eleven. The 
sections are written clearly and include many 
good simple illustrations and analogies. Im- 
portant ideas are presented simply and cer- 
tainly not verbosely. 

Four subphyla of the Protozoa are treated 
in this book: (1) Ciliophora, (2) Masti- 
gophora, (3) Sareodina, and (4) Sporozoa. 
There are dichotomous keys to subphyla, 
classes, orders, families and genera. Natu- 
rally, not all species are included in such a 
small book, but each species included is illus- 
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trated in such a manner as to show charac- 


teristics used for identification 


purposes. 
Accompanying the sketches of each species 
are a few brief statements, pointing out 
noticeable characteristics. Each species shown 
was selected for one or both of two reasons: 
1. It is common and the student is apt to 
find it; 2. It is different from other species 
shown. 

There is an illustrated glossary and index 
combined. 

There are several errors which were appar- 
ently typographical: 1. One of the authors’ 
names was left off of the cover; 2. Numbers 
of figures and pages within the text are not 
consistent, e.g., on p. 39, first sentence, last 
paragraph, “p. 169” is given in bold face— 
other numbers are not; 3. Names of orders 
are inconsistently spelled, e.g., p. 42, Myceto- 
zodia, and p. 136, Mycetozoida; and 4. Table 
of contents is incomplete. 

The book is well done and it provides high 
school and college teachers for the first time 
with an easily used book on the Protozoa. It 
should encourage a more widespread distri- 
bution of knowledge of the Protozoa among 
non-speci ilists. 

Tep F. ANDREWS, 
State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


AtLEE, W.C. Cooperation Among Animals— 
With Human Implications. Henry Schu- 
man, Inec., Publishers, 20 East 70th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 233 pp. illus. Re- 
vised Edition. 1951. $3.50. 

The subject matter of this book, coopera- 
tion among animals—with human implica- 
tions, is one not frequently presented in 
science edueation journals. In a world which 
ean be thrown into global confusion‘ by an 
influential Hitler or a Stalin, a realist neces- 
sarily wonders what impact this excellent 
work, especially the human phase, will have 
on current society. Perhaps, in a few cen- 
turies the full significance of this book, and 
similar ones which are certain to follow, will 
be meaningful as men learn to work toward 
cooperation. The 

In the meantime, 


world unity through 

answer lies in the future. 
the author’s concluding paragraph ends with 
a hopeful suggestion. He states, “Widely 


dispersed knowledge concerning the impor- 
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tant role of basic cooperative processes 
among living beings may lead to the accept- 
ance of cooperation as a guiding principle 
both in social theory and as a basis for 
human behavior. Such a development when 
it occurs will alter the course of human 
history.” 

Teachers of biology and sociology who 
want a broad comprehensive survey of this 
field, ranging from the protozoa to insects 
and to man, would do well to study this text. 
Data based on the author’s research, as well 
2s that of others, is presented. The content 
is supplemented by a selected list of 142 
references, and is illustrated with five plates 
and forty-eight figures. An index is included. 


Lee R. YOrHERs, 
High School, 
Rahway, New Jersey 


BARNARD, Darret J., and Lon Epwarps. 
Basic Science. The MacMillan Co., New 
York. vii+631 pp. 1951. 


The textbook is divided into 13 units and 
31 chapters, with over 450 illustrations. 
There is no bibliography, but there is a well- 
organized index. 

The first unit, Science in Everyday Life, 
is an explanation of what science means to 
people who are not scientists, what science 
means to scientists, and an explanation of 
the scientific method and its use. The re- 
maining units of the text are divided among 
the various theoretical and practical aspects 
of physics, chemistry and biology. 

Scientific words and expressions are ex- 
plained on first appearance in the text and 
only those words which are infrequently used 
or especially abstract or difficult appear in 
the glossarv. The index shows in bold face 
figures the page on which each word is de- 
fined and lists the pages where its meaning 1s 
subsequently developed. A work book has 
been written to increase the students skill 
in the scientific method, and a_ teacher’: 
manual to present the philosophy of science 
education underlying Basic Science. In the 
reviewer's opinion the text is superbly writ- 
ten and very well illustrated 

CHARLES GRAVES, 
State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 
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Plants and People—Essays on Genetics. 
The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. xxi+187 pp. illus. 1950. $4.00. 


This concise book is a series of articles 
published in a collected edition to meet the 
demand for the separate articles of which re- 
prints are no longer available. The original 
essays were written over a period of nearly 
twenty years during most of which time the 
two authors were working together to solve 
the same problems from different points of 
view. The essays deal with plants and ani- 
mals, medicine and agriculture, and offer new 
interpretations of evolution, development and 
disease. 

The series should serve to introduce the 
concepts and methods of genetics to the gen- 
eral student, as it shows the sequence of 
ideas during a critical period of its develop- 
ment and especially the interaction of the 
two methods of experimental breeding and 
microscopic observation which has led to 
the establishment of modern genetic theory. 
Several articles deal with the controversy 
between the genetic theory based on the tra- 
ditional scientific method and that pro- 
pounded by the latest Soviet school repre- 
sented by T. D. Lysenko. 

All teachers will enjoy the review of old 
ideas. The authors make them seem fresh 
and alive again. All students of Genetics will 
want this book. 


CuHaARLEs C. HERBST, 
Beverly Hills High School, 
Beverly Hills, California 


Du SHANE, GRAHAM, and Davin REGNERY. 
Experiments in General Biology. W. H. 
Freeman and Company, San Francisco. 
vii+181 pp. illus. 1950. 


This manual of laboratory exercises for 
general biology classes of college level is com- 
posed of five parts: (1) Introduction to labo- 
ratory work, (2) Structure and functions of 
vertebrates, (3) The kinds of animals, (4) 
Structure and function of plants, (5) Ge- 
netics, ecology, and evolution. Each unit is 
comprised of exercises dealing with closely 
related topics. The unitary treatment per- 


Reviews 


DarLINGTON, C. D., and Maruer, K. Genes, 
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mits some flexibility in the order of study. 
Each exercise contains introductory remarks 
and a problem with which that particular 
exercise is concerned. The directions are 
clear and concise; the illustrations are well 
selected and well placed. There is an excel- 
lent appendix which lists preparations and 
materials by the exercise number. The pages 
of the manual are perforated and punched 
for a 3-ring notebook. Pages are provided 
for the writing up of the experiments and 
for student drawings where illustrations are 
not used. 


Rosert Hopce, 
State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 

Of The American Biology Teacher, published 

monthiy October to May, ine. at Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania. 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher: Science Press, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania 
Editor: BreUKELMAN, Emporia, Kansas 
Managing Editor: Muriel Beuschlein, 6431 8S. 
Richmond, Chicago 29, Il. 


Business Manager: none. 
2. That the owner is: 


THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY 
TEACHERS. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear. On the books of the company; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiants full knowledge and _ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear on the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


JOHN BREUKELMAN, 
Editor 
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BIOLOGY FILMSLIDES 


|| 9 rolls comprising 338 detailed drawings and 
descriptions of all important invertebrate and 
vertebrate animals and microbiology. 
FILMSLIDES IN ALL THE SCHOOL SCIENCES 
ASK FOR FREE STRIP. NEW—*“Health and 
Safety in the Out of Doors’’—$3.00 postpaid 
VISUAL SCIENCES—599B, SUFFERN, N. Y. 


BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 
by Bayles & Burnett 


Basic subject matter organized 
about problem-areas having real 
significance for all students. 


with ‘Lab’ workbook 


0 rowdet St., Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
BACK NUMBERS LABORATORY 


Complete stock of living and preserved 
materials for Zoology, Botany, and Em- 


Most issues of the American Biology 


Teacher, except those of 1938-39 and | bryology including Protozoan cultures, 
1939-40, are available. — cultures and Microscope 
For information write Catalogues on request 

‘ acer Address Supply Department 
OHN P. H D MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
J LABORATORY 
110 East Hines St., WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


Midland, Mich. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 

Manuscripts for publication in THE AMERICAN BioLocy TEeacHER should be type- 
written, on one side only, on standard white paper, 8} x 11 inch size, with a margin of at 
least an inch on all sides. The writer should keep a carbon copy for reference and as 
insurance against loss of the original in transit. 

Articles are scheduled for publication in approximately the order of acceptance of 
the manuscripts. Generally the journal is tentatively arranged about three or four 
issues ahead, and there are under consideration at any time enough manuscripts for 
about two or three more issues. Some space is of course allowed for news items and 
articles of a seasonal nature. Many seasonal papers have to be postponed an entire 
vear, simply because the author has not allowed the necessary four to six months that 
intervenes between acceptance and publication. 

For details concerning titling, headings, references, illustration, etc., consult Prepa- 
ration of Manuscripts for Publication, which appeared in the November, 1949, issue of 
Tue AMERICAN Brotocy TeacHER. A limited number of reprints is available; copies 
may be obtained from the editor or from the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Manuscripts may be sent to the editor-in-chief, assistant editor, or to any one of 
the associate editors. A complete list of the latter appears in each November and 
March issue. 
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Turtox 


Unbreakable Rubber Models 
for Human Anatomy - Biology - 


Embryology - Botany - Zoology 


Turtox Models are made of pure 


rubber and are finished in flex- 
ible chip-proof enamels. These 
models do not chip or crack and 
are definitely unbreakable when 
subjected to the usual hazards 


of laboratory use. 


The Turtox Models 


preparations for biology, bot- 


include 


any, zoology, human anatomy, 
and the well-known Turtox- 
Patten Models of Chick Embry- 


ology. All are illustrated and 


described in the 1952 edition 
of the Turtox Catalog of Un- 
breakable Models. 


Be sure to 


write for your copy—now ready 


for mailing. TM-1 Cell 


CAi 
SBR. 


UCTS 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


4 Incorporated 
761-763 East Sixty-Ninth Place, Chicago 37, Illinois 


The Sign of the Turtox Pledges Absolute Satisfaction 


Please mention THe American Brotocy Treacher when answering advertisements 
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THE SCHOLAR'S WICROSCOPE. 


(38° x 27°) 

American Optical Company 
Instrument Dimon 


Mew 


NOW, instructors using the popular AO Spencer 78 and 79 Scholar’s 


Microscopes can have a wall chart especially designed to help them teach the 


optical and mechanical principles—and proper use of these instruments. 
Easy-to-follow light path is illustrated. Both optical and mechanical 


nomenclatures—valuable classroom aids—are listed. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


American Optical Company 
Instrument Division 


Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: Yes, I would like a free Scholar’s Microscope wall chart. 


Please mail it to:____—_ 
SCHOOL 

SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 


TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, OR OTHER OFFICIAL 


NEW YORK 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION e BUFFALO 15 
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